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paLTIMORE UNITARIAN SOCIETY FOR THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF BOOKS. 


The following account of the institution of this society, 
and the success of its efforts, is from the Unitarian 
Miscellany. 

Few objects are more worthy oi the best ex- 
ertions of men, :han that of diffusing and im- 
pressing a correct knowledge oi God, of his dis-| 

nsation, and requirements. The principles of | 


a pure and holy religion, properly understood | 
and received, are the surest safeguard of the 
order, stability, morals, peace and happiness of | 
society. These principles are fully contained 
in the truths revealed to us by our Saviour, and | 
recorded in the scriptures. That they should | 
be universally known in their original simplicity 
and power, and be made effectual in producing | 
a lively faith, purity of heart and life, kind af- 
fections, unceasing love to God and men, active 
benevolence, charity, and habitual piety, is of 
the utmost moment to mankind, both as it re- 
gards their present happiness, and their ever- 
lasting peace and welfare. 

Impressed with these views, a large number 
of gentlemen assembled at the First Indepen- 
dent Church of Baltimore, on the nineteenth of 
November, for the purpose of uniting in some 
systematic scheme for the promotion of religious 
knowledge. Amos A. Witttams, Esq. was cailed 
to the chair, and Cuartes H. Appiteton, Esq 
chosen secretary of the meeting. 

It was then resolved, that the persons present 
should form themselves into a society for the 
purpose specified. 

Extracts from the Artic'es of Association. 

“1. This society shall be denominated, THE 
BALTIMORE UNITARIAN SOCIETY FOR THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF BOOKS. 

“II. The books distributed by the society 
shall be the Bible, and such other books as con- 
tain rational and consistent views of chr'stian 
doctrines, and are calculated to promote a cor- 
rect faith, sincere piety, and a holy practice. 

“[Il. Any person, on paying a subscription of 
one dollar, may become a member of the society. 
and be entitled to vote for officers. 

* * * * * * 

“V. A general meeting of the society shall 
be held annually. At this meeting a report o! 
the managers shall be made, giving an account! 
of their transactions during the past vear, the 
state of the funds, and the amount of books on 
hand. 

«VI. The funds of the society shall be dis- 
posed of in purchasing or printing such books as 
the managers shall select or approve. A cata- 
logue of these books shall be annually printed. 
with their respective prices annexed, and a copy 
sent to each subscriber, who shall be entitled te 
receive such books, as he mav select ont of the 
catalogue. to the amount of his suhscr'ption. 

* * * * * * 


“1X. Meetings of the managers shall be held 
on the first Wednesday in everv month, and at 
such meetings five members shall be an adequate 
number to transact business. 





The first anniversary of the abovenamed soci- 
ety was holden on the 25th of Dec. last. After 
the public exercises of the day, the yearly re- 
port was read by the Secretary. 

Extract from the Report. 


managers, that the chief cause of infidelity in 
this country, has been the teaching, as doctrines 
of christianity, those corruptions, which have 
been incorporated with it in the articles of 
churches, and the decrees of councils. 

“In this advanced stage of intellectual im- 
provement, it is not surprising, that the minds of 
most men should revolt at propositions, profess- 
ing to be a revelation from heaven, which are 
contradictory in themselves, and incompatible 
with the just government and paternal character 
of God. Men are not averse to the belief, ihat 
God has made known to his rational creatures, 
his will in relation to their moral conduct, and 
their prospects in a future state of immortality : 
nor do they revolt at the gospel! evidences of the 
divine m.ssion of Jesus of Nazareth, his holy 
messenger; but only at the perverse interpre- 
tations and inconsistent doctrines, which these 
evidences have been supposed to maintain. and 
which have diminished their force and weaken- 
ed their efficacy. 

“Is it not, then, the duty of this society, as; 
christians, to extend, as diffusely as their means | 





formation, which commenced with Luther and | 
Calvin, with Zuinglius and Erasmus, and which. | 
we trust in God, will result in the complete re-_, 
storation of the religion of Jesus Christ? | 


By order of the manazers, 
HENRY PAYSON, Pres’t. | 

“ After the reading of the report, the society | 
proceeded to eiect the following managers for | 
the ensuing year, 

Henry Payson, President. 
Charles H. Appleton, Secretary. 
William Read, Treasurer. 
Nathaniel Williams, Librarian. 
Hon. Theodorick Bland, 
Rev. Jared Sparks, 
Hugh Youns, 
Abraham Puke, 
Isaac Phillips, Jun. 
John Hastings, 
Sa:nuel G. Hyde, 

7 Daniel Kraber, Jun. 

We think the allusion in the above report, to 
the causes of infidelity is well worthy the atten- 
tion of our readers. That the religious ind.fier- 
ence and scepticism of some eminent men of our 
country is owing to their having mistaken the 
corruptions of christianity for christianity itseif. 
‘s an opinion that has aris@n, not from the vision- 
ary notions of the superior worth of what is eall- 
ed rational christianity, but from the known and 
aghly encouraging fact, that there are numbers 
of men of distinction in civil life, who, to say the 
least, have been quite indifferent, .f not sceptical | 
about religion,—but who on becoming acquaint- 
ed with the principles of rational christianity, 
have been struck with their consistency, and 
have been led to examine more carefully the 
evidences and character of christianity, and to 
rejoice in the removal of their doubts, and in 
the favourable influence of their new views of 
religion, on their present happiness and their fu- 
ture prospects, 

<a 





“In conformity with the articles of associa- 


tion, the managers beg leave to lay before the | 
society a brief statement of their proceedings | 


during the past year. After having obtained 
subscriptions to a considerable amount, one of 
their first acts was a resolution to print a month- 
ly publication, to be called the Unitarian Miscel- 
lany, and which was accordingly commenced on 
the first day of January last. Their monthly 
Meetings through the year have been devoted 
to the general concerns of this work, to decid- 
ing on what books and tracts it should be deem- 
ed expedient to reprint or purchase, and devis- 


ing the best methods of Cistribution. It has 


been their aim, to employ the means of the so-/ 


ciety in such a way as to produce the most gen- 
eral and Beneficial effects. 

“ The amount of funds derived from subscrip- 
tion, including the subscriptions to the Unitarian 
Miscellany, has been two thousand two hundred 
eighty dollars, and fifty cents, a portion of which 
is still outstanding. These funds have been so 
ample, as to enable the managers to purchase 
and distribute a great number of Bibles and 
other works, which are considered valuable as 
vehicles of religious instruction, as incitements 
to devotion and a christian spirit, and as guides 
to a pure and scriptural faith. 

“The extraordinary and unexpected encour- 
agement, afforded to the Unitarian Miscellany. 
has obliged the managers to resolve on printing 
* second edition of the first volume. 
the first numbers are already reprinted. 


“It cannot fail to be a source of great joy to| 


the society, that opinions and views, for the ad- 
vancement of which we have united our humble 
efforts, and which we deem of vital importance, 
a they relate both to our comfort and improve- 
ment in this world, and to our everlasting wel- 
fare, are becoming daily better understood and 
more widely and rapidly embraced. 

“In the extensive correspondence, which has 


Several of | 


From the New-Hampshire Sentinel. 
| Prof. Stuart, of the Theological Institut.on at 





| Andover, published during the past year, * Dis-| 


_sertations on the importance and best method of 


| They 
i * . ‘ 
man Languages, and accompanied with notes. 
A few extracts from these notes | shall be hap- 
py to see inserted in your paper. 
Having made some remarks concerning the 
|comparative excellence of our authorised Eng- 


| lish version of the Bible, Prof. Stuart says, 





‘all the powers of the human mind upon the He- 
brew text, and left no chance for improvement 
in after ages? In what branch of human know- 
ledge has this ever been the case? A person 
well acquainted with the history of oriental study 
must know, that very many sources of know- 
ledge have been opened within the last half cen- 
tury, which were closed before. The conse- 
quence has been, that a great number of difficult 
and doubtful texts have been illustrated, which 
were before obscure or unintelligible.” 
Page 61, Note A. 


In another note, Prof. Stuart gives what he 





point.” 


“Ist. No translation is or ever was made by 
inspired men, none therefore is secure, in all re- 
spects, from the effect of human frailty and er- 
‘ror. The original Scriptures, thus, are and al- 
|ways must be the only ultimate and highest 
_source of appeal, to establish any sentiment per- 
taining to doctrine or practice. Such has been 
the grand maxim of the most learned Protes- 
tants, in all their disputes with the Romish 
Church. 


“9d. All revealed religion, or biblical theolo- 





occasioned in the management of the con-| zy. depends solely on what is contained in the 


cerns of the society, a strong and decided im-| Scriptures. 


Pression has been made on the minds of the 





cient rule of faith and practice. What this says 


ithe lords, or of the parishioners. 


is orthodoxy ; and what this does not say, or 
plainly imply, is not necessary to our faith or 
practice. The ultimate appeal, of course, on 
every point in theology, is to the declarations of | 
the scripture. It matters not to the unprejudic- 
ed inquirer, what writers or preachers have in- 
culated as theology, if it be net supported by the 
word of God. But, 

3d. Who is in the best situation to make and | 
iudge of the appeal in question, which for the | 
reason above stated must always be ultimately 
tu the original Scriptures? ‘The man who does 





ther of the parties may be remarried by the 
Same minister; and this contrad.ct.on is consider- 
ed but as a slight deviation from principle. 

The sermons of the preachers seidcm treat of 
doctrinal points ; indeed it may be said that they 
are quite excluded from them as dry and useless, 
asthe archbishop of Upsal, recently deceased, 
has expressed himself. Morality alone is preach- 
ed, and even of morality only certain points.— 
That virtue principally is praised which leads 


men to acts of beneticence, of public and private 


utility. They connect every idea with happi- 


; . = i P ‘ 
not taderstand them. or the man who does? And | P&S 19 the present life as the ult.mate object.— 


it is desirable that a teacher of religion should | 


be able, in case of dispute, or to satisfy his own | 


mind, to make the highest appeal which can be | 
made, to the book on whose decisions he de-| 
pends jor support.” 


Note E. page 26. 


thunders of the pulpit. 
which all belong to the Lutherans, there are at 


Vice and cerruption have httle to fear from the 
Bes.des the churches, 


* 


Stockholm, chapels for the Moravian brethren, 
or Hernhuters, for the Calvinésts or Kejormed, for 
the members of the Russian Greek church. and 
for the Catholics, anda synagogue for the Jewe. 


In another passage from the same note, page | It is nataral to-expect, that Swedenborgians aiso 


71, Prof. S. remarks, 





*«T should not hesitate a moment in employing of assembly. 


should be found there ; but they have uc piace 


Swedenborg is tess known in his 


pious men of all degrees of knowledge, to teach | OW" Country than in England. 


will admit, such works as will carry on that re-! zohut they are adequate to teach. 


: ig el, they are very numerous. 
*. < ’ ] ‘ 
But in saving this,” he continues,“ I must! are found the greater part of L 


Although the Hernhuters have only one chap- 
Amongst them 
utheran m.nisters, 


not be understood, as avowing any approbation | who devotedly attach themselves to the faith of 


‘of unlicensed and unqual:fed ind.viduals assum- | the United Brethren. 


ing the whole ef the ministerial office, and ad- | harmonious singing and moral discourses, The 
/min.ster:ing the sacraments. 


j 


To encourage this, 


Church. 


jname of Pyetists has been given them, 
is dangerous to the peace and good order of the | language breathes gentleness 


Their worsh:p consists in 


Their 
; and the:r church 


Indwiduals destitute of a good educa-| jin Swedish called Syrops Kurkiwa, a Church of 


: 2 . , tes “. i 
tion. and exaked to such a place in the church. | Syrup. It is of the Lutheran protess on. 


a.:most invartbly become vain, obstructive. and 
uneasy under any restraint or control. 
look down with a great deal of contempt upon 


The Catholic religion, cruelly persecuted in 


They | Sweden in the sixteenth and sevenieenth centu- 


ries, became extinct there ; only the ambassa- 


. . ' = . , : } — = 
those poor plodders, who have been obliged to) dors and ministers from the Catholic courts had 


be dr lied ty colleges, in order to get knowledge | 
enough toopen their mouths, while as to them-| 
selves, they have been taught by inspiration, and | 
are the dstincuished favourites of heaven. What | 
fcilows.? The regular educated clergy are the 
‘irst dessised, then treated with contumelv, then 
setat defiance. Thus the order of the church 
's greatly disturbed, and many persons are led 
away from the path of dscretion and humility.’> 


—o 
From the Monihly Repository. 


Remarks concerning the present state of religious 
Sects in Sweden. 


transiated fram Chronique Religieuse, 28th Juin, 1819. 


The Catnoiic rei.g.on, brought into Sweden in 
the ninth century by M. Anscarius, was banished 
theuee, as it is well known, in the sixteenth, by 
ihe Lutheran Reformation ; which was declared 
the rel.gion of the state under the reign of Gus- 
tavus Vasa. the first of that name. This change 
was completed at the assembly of the States-| 





general beld at Upsal in 1593, an epoch memora- | - 


bie in Sweden. The confession of Angsburg 
was there admitted and sancticned by the au- 
thority of the states and of the king. The in- 
habitants of Sweden all became Lutherans, and 
retained no vestige of catholicism except the | 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. The ecclesiastical 
governinent is administered by an archbishop and 
eleven bishops. ‘The king is the head of the) 
church. The parishes belonging to each bish-| 
opric are served by pastors and curates. Deans 
are established by cantons. At the death of a 
bishop, the chapter proposes three candidates. | 
and the king chooses a successor from amongst | 
them. Livings are in the gift of the king, of 
In Sweden, as | 





.. | ciples, or articles agreed on by the Confession of time. 
| studying the orictinaL Lancuaces of the Biste.” | : 


were translated from the Latin and Ger- | sight of 


Augsburg, have been, in a great measnre, lost | 
he exorcisms formerly used before | 
the administration of baptism, have been eXx- 
punged from the prayer-book, and the idea that | 


born in sin and are children of wrath; that bap- 


' 
| « After all, can it be supposed, from the very | tism is a necessary service, and purifies them 
| nature of the case, that a single effort exhausted 


from sin: but, on the other hand, that original 
sin, accorcing to the definition there given of it, 
is only an inclination to do evil, and a want of 
power to act well. Children dying without bap- 
tism are equally saved, and the necessity of bap- 
tism respects only adults who desire to become 
christians. This shews that baptism is merely 
the sign of admission into the.divine covenant, 
according to the idea of the Calvinists. 

| Respecting the Lord’s Supper, nothing is stat- 
‘ed in the catechisms and rituals which either 
plainly establishes the real presence, or excludes 
the notion of its being figurative ; and it is con- 
sidered pretty certain that the figurative sense 





| ters and by the people whom they invite to the 
‘communion to commemmorate the Saviour’s 
death, and receive the assurance of their recon- 
_ciliation with God. The first commnunion espe- 
cially, is represented as a solemn act by which 
| children confess their faith, and confirm the prom- 
the pardon of sins, and of justifying grace is in- 
culcated ; and this is not only an absolute, but an 
infallible certainty : thus,those who reject the 
infallibillity of the church, establish the infalli- 
bility of every individual. The minister, with 
the ritual in his hand, declares to the two per- 
isons he has just wnited, that their marriage is in- 





‘The Bible is the only and suffi-' dissoluble ; notwithstanding the bond of mar- 


riage is very easity broken in Sweden: ei- 


children are bern in sin is discarded. The new) 
catechisms, and those printed since the Diets of | 
1809 and 1810, particularly, assert that men are | 


the liberty of having with them the priests of 
their religion for themselves and the persons of 
their retinue. 3 

In 1781, Gustavus IL issued the decree of tol- 
eration, which has established the privileges of 
the Catholic religion in Sweden. 

This decree re-ordains the ancient punish- 
ments with which those Swedes had been threat- 
ened who should renounce the Lutheran reli- 
gion ; these punishments are banishment and the 
confiscation of goods. It allows the Cathoi:cs to 
build themselves churches, to carry on their 
worship publicly.to have bells, burying grounds, 
and schools for the instruction of their children ; 
and authorizes their min.sters to baptize, to mar- 
ry, to bury, to draw up acts, and to sign certifi- 
cates. 


The number of Catholics resident in Sweden 
is about one thousand. Eight hundred of these 
are in Stockholm. The rest are in different 
parts of the kingdom. There is at present but 
one priest at the head of the Catholic church in 
Sweden. The toleration introduced into Swe- 
den does not authorise the Catholics to hold any 
civil offices. 

—== 2-5 oon 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Sir Isaac Newton, the celebrated English phi- 
losopher and mathematician, and one of the 
greatest geniuses that ever appeared in the 
worid, was descended from an ancient family in 
Lincolnshire, where he was born in the year 
1642. His powers of mind were wonderfully 
comprehensive and’ penetrating. Fontenelle 
says of him; “that in learning mathematics he 
did not study Euclid, who seemed to him too 


-|in other protestant conniries, the primitive prin-| plain and simple, and unworthy of taking up his 


He understood him almost before he read 
him: a cast of his eye on the contents of the 
theorems of that great mathematician, seemed 
to be sufficient to make him master of them.” 
Several of his works mark a profundity of 
thought and reflection that has astonished the 
most learned men. He was highly esteemed by 
the university of Cambridge; and was twice 
chosen to represent that place in parl:ament. He 
was also greatly favoured by queen Anne, and 
by George the first. ‘The princess of Wales, af- 
terwards queen-consort of England, who hada 
turn for philosophical inquiries, used frequently 
to propose questions to him. This princess had 
a great regard for him; and often declared, that 
she thought herself happy to live at the same 
time as he did, and to have the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of his conversation. — 

This eminent philosopher was remarkable for 
being of a very meek disposition, anda great 
lover of peace. He wouldrather have chosen 





ises made at their baptism. The certainty of 


to remain in obscurity, than to have the serenity 
of his days disturbed by those storms and dis- 
putes, which genius and learning often draw up- 


terms “ a summary view of the most important is most commonly received, both by the minis-| on those who are eminent for them. We find 


him reflecting on the controversy respecting his 
optic lectures, (in which he had been almost un- 
avoidably engaged.) in the following terms: “I 
blamed my own imprudence, for parting with so 
real a blessing as my quiet, to run after a shad- 
ow.” 

The amiable quality of modesty stands very 
conspicuous in the character of this great man’s 
mind and manners. He never spoke, either of 
himself or others, in such a manner as to give 
the most malicious censurers the least occasion 
even to suspect him of vanity. He was candid 
and afia and he did not assume any airs of 
superio ver those with whom he associated. 
He never thought either bis merit, or his repu- 
tation, sufficient to excuse him from any of the 
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common offices of social life. Though he was 
firmly attached to the church of England, he was 
averse to the persecution of the N on-conformists. 
He judged of men by their conduct; and the 
true schismatics, in his opinion, were the vicious 
and the wicked. This liberality of senument 
did not spring from the want of religion ; for he 
was thoroughly persuaded of the truth of Reve- 
lation; and amidst a great variety of books, 
which he had constantly before him, that which 
he loved the best, and studied with the greatest 
application, was the Bible. He was, indeed, a 
truly pious man: and his discoveries concerning 
the frame and system of the Universe, were ap- 
plied by him to demonstrate the being of a God, 
and to illustrate his power and wisdom. He also 
wrote an excellent discourse to prove that the 
remarkable prophecy of Daniel’s weeks, was an 
express prediction of the coming of the Messiah, 
and that it was fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 

The testimony of the pious and learned Dr. 
Doddridge, to the most interesting part of this 
great man’s character, cannot be omitted on the 
present occasion. “ According to the best infor- 
mation,” says he, “ whether public or private, 
I could ever obtain, his firm faith in the Divine 
Revelation discovered itself in the most genuine 
fruits of substantial virtue and piety; and conse- 
quently gives us the justest reason to conclude, 
that he is now rejoicing in the happy effects of 
it; infinitely more than in ail the appleuse which 
his philosuphica! works have procured, though 
they have commanded a fame lasting as the 
world.” 

The disorder of which he died, was supposed 
to be the stone in the bladder; which was, at 
times, attended with such severe paroxysms, as 
to occasion large drops of sweat to run down his 
face. In these trying circumstances, he was 
never beard to utter the least complaint, nor to 
express the least impatience. 

He departed this life in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age ; and, in his principles and conduct 
through life, has left a strong and comfortable 
evidence, that the highest intellectual powers 
harmonize with religion and virtue ; and that 
there is nothing in Christianity but what will 
abide the scrutiny of the soundest and most en- 
larged understanding. 

How great and satisfactory a confirmation is 
it to the sincere, humble Christian, and what an 
insurmountable barrier does it present to the in- 
fidel, to perceive, in the list of christian bliev- 
ers, the exalted and venerable names of Bacon, 
Boyle, Locke, Newton, Addison, and Littleton ! 
men who must be acknowledged to be ornaments 
of human nature, when we consider the wide 
compass of their abilities, the great extent of 
their learning and knowledge, and the piety, in- 
tegrity,and beneficence of their lives. These 
eminent characters firmly adhered to the belief 
of christianity, after the most diligent and exact 
researches into the life of its founder, the au- 
thenticity of its records, the completion of its 
prophecies, the sublimity of its doctrines, the pu- 
rity of its precepts, and the arguments of its ad- 
versaries. 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 5, 1822. 








In our last we introduced some remarks on 
certain paragraphs in the Boston Recorder of 
March 9th. Our object was to defend the char- 
acter and principles of liberal christians, against 
the unworthy and unjust insinuations and state- 
ments of the writer of those paragraphs. As we 
had not then room to finish our remarks, we 
shali pursue the subject in the present number. 

The writer, alluding to the “ pestilential er- 
rors.” &c. of which he had been speaking, pro- 
ceeds, “ Are there not thousands too, who are 
yet preserved from these errors only by the re- 
maining influence of early education, or by their 
ignorance of a system that assures them of 
peace, though they walk after the imagination 
oftheir own hearts? And these are feeble bar- 
riers when opposed to the combined influence of 
popular opinion, of plausible reasoning, of spe- 
cious liberality, and a corrupt heart.” 

To the main doctrine inculcated in the first 
part of this paragraph, we give our cordial and 
decided assent. We believe, and deeply regret 
that we caunot but believe, that ** thousands ” 
and tens of thousands are yet prevented from 
embracing “ these errors” [these truths] i. e. the 
plain, scriptural and consoling doctrines of ra- 
tional christianity, “ only by the remaining influ- 
ence of early education,”—only by the remain- 
ing influence of those prejudices that have been 
early instilled into their minds against these doc- 
trines and those who espouse them, inasmuch as 
this has been the means of preventing inguiry, 
and hence of keeping them in profound “ igno- 
rance ” of the real principles of the men against 
whom they so much inveigh. 

With the sentiments in the latter part of the 
paragraph we have quoted, we have no sympa- 
thy. The writer insinuates, that our’s is a “sys- 
tem that assures men of peace, though they walk 
after the imagination of their hearts.” 

Will men never cease to treat us with such in- 
Justiceas this? Is it with them, owing to the un- 
happy “ remaining influence of early education,” 
that we continue to receive such ir and un- 
kind things at their hands? Or nent it be at- 
tributed to a culpable negligence in using the 


( 134 ) 





ca 


means they have of learning the truth respecting 
us? Itis always grievous to be compelled to say 
that any representations of our principles are 
disingenuous and false ; but when this zs the case, 
it is false candour, and treachery to ourselves 
and the cause of truth, to shrink from plainly 
and explicitly declaring it. We say, therefore, 
that the insinuation, that our’s is a “ system that 
assures men of of peace, though they walk after 
the imaginations of their hearts,” is false and 
slanderous. We contend that there is no system 
of religion which more strenuously and uniform- 
ly inculcates the necessity of a virjuous and holy 
life, than that espoused by the christians called 
liberal. they in- 
culcate the necessity of practical religion, that 
they are often accused by Calvinists of resting 


So much, indeed, do 


their whole dependence on theirgood works. Yet 
this writer insinuates that our system is one 
which assures peace, even to those who walk 
after the imagination of their hearts. We chal- 
lenge him to produce from the writings of this 
class of christians, a single passage which even 
tolerates such a sentiment as this, or any thing 
resembling it. Till he does this, we havea right 
to consider him as tacitly acknowledging that he 
has borne false witness against us. 

It is intimated that our system of faith is coun- 
tenanced by popular opinion. This statement, 
if sincere, must have arisen from entirely erro- 
neous views of the true state of the case. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the most pow- 
erful obstacle to the progress of liberal chris- 
It is true, indeed, that 
in some parts of the country a man hazards less 
now than formerly, in avowing liberal princi- 
ples; but every man who know; any thing of 
the subject, knows that through alarge portion 
of the country it is still so disrepuable that no 
person can dissent from the orthodox creed with- 
out hazarding his peace as well as his reputation 
and usefulness in society. The finger of scorn 
's pointed at him, and the feelings of enmity are 
excited against him. Popular opinion, then, so 
far from being one of the instruments of the 
rapid advances of liberal principles, is one of 
the greatest obstacles to their progress. What 
then are the causes of their advancement? We 
answei—not “ plausible reasoning,” merely ; but 
the innate reasonableness and manifest excellence 
of these principles ; not “ specious liberality ;” 
but the enlarged, noble, and love-inspiring char- 
acter of these principles. by which they so natur- 
ally recommend themselves to all truly benevo- 
lent and generous minds, that have not been pre- 
viously barred up by unreasonable prejudices, 
and exclusive principles. 

As a farther exhibition of the spirit of the wri- 
ter we have alluded to, we quote the following : 


tianity is popular opinion. 


“ And if any among our seminaries of learning 
are fostering a vain philosophy in the place of 
pure religion—if so far as they send forth their 
youth with any religious character, it is to cor- 
rupt the religious opinions of the country, and 
to glory in having divested thetnselves of the 
superstition that looks at God as the enemy of 
sin ; those seminaries ought most affectionately 
and fervently to be commended to the purifying 
grace of God. If darkness covers our Colleges. 
how great must that darkness be, and how bale- 
ful its influence not only on the present, but on 
future generations! Deep and wide-flowing 
streams of impurity must issue from such foun- 
tains to create a vast extent of moral barrenness 


and desolation.” 

Every person, at all acquainted with the his- 
tory of the efforts and spirit of Calvinism in this 
region, for twenty years past, knows very well 
the intended application of this paragraph. It 
is only a faint revival of that spirit of hostility, 
agcinst our University, which was first excited 
and for a series of years kept alive by the Pan- 
oplist. Weare happy in the evidence we have 
that this hostility, though not, perhaps, less vir- 
ulent than formerly, is nevertheless daily grow- 
ing more harmless in proportion as the commu- 
nity is becoming better acquainted with the mo- 
tives in which it originated, and the principles 
on which it has been continued. We have not 
made the above quotation for the purpose of re- 
plying toa single insinuation it contains. It is 
all too gross todoany mischief with any reason- 
able reflecting mind; and with those which are 
not so, it would be lost labour to attempt an ar- 
We have brought it to view, that our 
readers may have a specimen of the means that 
are used to vilify and render odious every thing 
that does not coincide with the Calvinistic stand- 
ard of orthodoxy. This is only one, and a mod- 
erate instance too, among the many efforts of the 
kind that might be named. How far this bus- 
iness, which bears so many marks of being whol- 
ly the work of human passion, may be thought, 
by those engaged in it, to be the cause of God— 
how far they may have persuaded themselves 
that they are, in this thing, doing God service. 
we pretend nottosay. We doubt not, however. 


gument. 


that many who have aided in giving currency to 





statements and insinuations in the highest de- 


gree slanderous, have done it with pure me- 
tives, and with a real intention to benefit society. 
But though this may in some degree paliate, it 
by no means removes their guilt. They had 
the means of knowing their statements and in- 
sinuations to be false, and yet utterly neglecting 
these means they have given currency to them 
as true. They have condemned the falsely ac- 
cused and sent them to execution, without in- 
quiring for the witnesses who would have prov- 
ed their innocence. Ignorance, therefore, can- 
not avail as an excuse, for this ignorance was 
voluntary. 
whose principles are in suitable operation, will 
not use capriciously those weapons that may 
destroy reputation, any more than he will those 
that would destroy life. 


In relation to the present state and future pro- 
gress of religion amongst us, the writer remarks, 


“There will be no extensive and general re- 
vival of religion in this section of the land, till 
there is a more visible distinction maintained be- 
tween the friends of evangelical piety and its en- 
emies; not till there breathes a purer charity; 
a more divine love from the hearts of Christians 
toward those who may very sincerely but falsely 
assume the Christian name.” 

By a “ revival of religion,” in its most appro- 
priate sense, we understand the awakening and 
giving efficacy to the languid principles of re- 
ligion and the christian affections, in the breasts 
of those who were once actuated by the living 
spirit of piety. And we consider that one part 
of the duty which this writer recommends to 
his brethren is exactly in point. We believe 
with him, that “ there will be no extensive re- 
vival of religion” among us, * till there breathes 
a purer charity,” in the hearts of all who call 
themselves christians, towards their brethren ; 
for we contend, that it is the want of this chari- 
ty, which constitutes the peculiar necessity of a 
“revival of religion.” It is the sin of unchar- 
itableness, and the schism and disturbance of re- 
ligious order that flow from it, which we consid- 
er as the most rank and offensive in the present 
catalogue of christian guilt. How this much 
needed revival of religion is to be promoted by 
exhorting men to refuse all christian intercourse 
with all who may have been led, however con- 
scientiously, to interpret some parts of scripture 
differently from themselves—we leave to be de- 
termined by those who have seen fit to recom- 
mend this expedient. 


No do we perceive how the exhorting chris- 
tians to hate one another, can be a means of pro- 
moting a revival of religion in a more general 
sense—that of exciting religious sensibility in the 
worldly, and of awakening the attention and re- 
forming the lives of the profligate. They will 
very naturally reply to all our admonitions, that 
if religion produces no better effects than it does 
on us, it were better to remain as they are,—or 
that their vices, to which they have so many 
temptations, are no more heinous, than our cen- 
sorious and uncharitable temper, for which there 
is no temptation. 


Let us show the good practical effects of reli- 
gion on ourselves, both in temper and behaviour, 
and then may we expostulate with the worldling, 
who contents himself with the mere decencies of 
religion,—then may we boldly reprove and warn 
the thoughtless and profligate. 

In reference to the conduct of the orthodox 
toward their heretical brethren, he says, “ there 
is not enough of that meek and condescending 
tenderness expressed towards them, that Jesus 
exhibited.” With this we perfectly agree, and 
would beg them to consider the circumstance 
also that Jesus knew infallibly who was in error, 
and in what degree. To such knowledge, we 
presume, our orthodox brethren will not lay 
claim. There is “not enough,” continues he, 
“of that daring boldness with which he poured 
forth the affection of his heart in a ‘ woe unto 
you scribes,’ &c.”—Here we beg leave to differ 
from this writer. Of such “ daring boldness” as 
he describes, we think we have had quite as 
much as their duty has required ; especially so, 
when we consider the difference of authority 
with which the two may be allowed to spéak. 

“ The most unequivocal token of love to 
them,” he proceeds, “is to come out from among 
them and be separate.”--Then may we “ warn 
them to flee from the wrath that is coming” upon 
them—then may we “exhort them to be recon- 
ciled to God,” &c. “So long as we take them by 
the hand and acknowledge them to be christian 
brethren, we must forbear these “labours of 
love,” &c.—An admirable example this of chris- 
tian kindness and affection! And, in view of it, 
we cannot but inquire—if it is a labour of love to 
hold up our christian brother to the view of the 
world as destitute of religion and an enemy of 
God, because he does not measure his creed by 
our standard of orthodoxy—if this is a labour of 





love what would be an act of ill will and enmity ? 


The just man and the Christian | 
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For the Christian Regist 

MR. TORREY’S FOREFATHER’s SERMoy, 
t 


MR. EDITOR,— My attention was lately 
ed to a Sermon delivered at Plymouth bra. 
Kev. Mr. Torrey, in December last, on thes 
day after the anniversary of the landin of 
Fathers. As | have a strong feeling of jy 
connected with that occasion and place, | ere 
ly commenced the perusal of it, hopin ae 
up all those delightful associations which be 
to so holy a period, and to experience aa 
devout glow of gratitute to God, and of te 
ration for our fathers, which the recollection, 
that day are so calculated to excite. : 
preacher on that occasion has presented ty} 
some of the noblest themes in human higy. | 
and must be filled, one would think, with & | 
most enlarged and deyout, and kind feelin, 
What was my disappointment, however, gg) 
on opening this Sermon, no evidence that jh. 
noble feelings and generous sentiments ocepy 
the preacher’s mind. But he chose to bre, 
upon the holy quiet of the occasion, and gj 2 
the emotions of peace and gratitude, cone: 
to the day. He selected this as an opporty 
of denunciation ‘tnd bitterness,—an opportmiy — 
to speak evil of his brethren, and excite thei 
will and abhorrence of his hearers toward Chr, 3 
tians of a different faith from himself. He sy _ 
upon the tomb of the Fathers, and exhony 
their descendants to hate one another. 4 

1 confess, sir, | was surprised and shocked thy | Ss 


a minister of Christ should so far forget | 


a 
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and his Master, and should follow the 
cious example of a preacher in New-York, ry 
strangely published a libel on Massachusetts, — 
der the name ofa Tribute to New-England,nh 
er than consult the feelings of Christian bene, 
lence and sympathy, which were waiting tol 
gratified in the presence of God. So sadangj 
iS party spirit, and’so dreadfully does it blind 
best men to the moral character of their actioy : 
How much do we need the prayer for oursele 
and others, that we may know what mannej _ 
spirit we are of, and not fondly imagine wen _ 
doing God service, when we are really indus. 
ing our OWN passions. 
Permit me to lay before your readers some 
count of this lamentable departure from Chis 
tian propriety. With the two first heads ofte — 
Sermon | have no concern, as they EX press i 
emn truths in solemn language, and if objection 
able in any expressions, are so, I believe, rathe 
in what they wnply than in what they asset, 
The third head is occupied in considering “wht 
reason we have to lament corruptions in religin 
at the present day ; and what reason we hare 
fear divine judgments.” E 
Here he introduces us at once to the landig 
of the pilgrims; and tells us, that “ althout ~ 
the anniversary is celebrated with joy by mal, 
especially by the rising generation,” yet thea 
attend it “‘ with different motives ;” so thati 3 
fact the scene “resembles that once witnes! — 
at Jerusalem, when the foundation of the secu! — 
temple was laid—the noise of the shouts ofjy _ 
could scarce be distinguished from the noise ®) — 
the weeping of the people ;—while the you — 
were rejoicing, the aged wept.” Now! tu — 
this to be a mere flourish. I appeal to thot — 
who are accustomed to visit Plymouth on tht — 
day, if there be any thing like truth in this — 
presentation. I appeal to all in every part d 3 
New-England, who have observed the emotit — 
with which the return of this day is welcome 
whether the opposite be not nearer the truth: 
whether it be not the old who hail it with pet 
liar joy and gratitude, and who manifest 
most heartfelt delight in its recollections, ple 
ures and anticipations. Indeed the preat — 
himself seems to have been aware, befor! 
got through the paragraph, that he was tret 
ing a little too near the borders of fiction; i — 
he comes down with a sad anticlimax, to — 
“ some of our older people may weep,” &c. ) 
The preacher then asserts, that our Fathet” 
worshipped the true God ; and occupies a gr 
portion of the remainder of the discourse in de 
clarations, that Unitarians do not worship 
same God with our fathers, but worship “ a 
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“a nonentity, except in the imagination of bb 
worshippers,” * only an idol, a fiction of thet @ 
own imaginations ;” “they do not worship the 
God of our Fathers, the God of Israel, nor t 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christi — 
“this Being the rational Christians of the p® 
ent day stigmatize as supremely selfish, and ™ 
fuse to worship him;” “the altars they 
they erect toa false God, and are ex i of 
all the judgments, which heaven has denounce! E 
for 
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upon those who corrupt the true religion ;” ah 
further, they “resolve all practical piety into? | 
system of morals, consistent throughout with® — 
preme selfishness.” 

These are the truths which our p ey 
strives to instil into the minds of his hearers,* 
this the “ railing accusation” he brings agaiss » 
his brethren. And how is this formidable @ 3 
sault sustained? Why truly, it is built op®™ 
brought forward as a deductien from the we : 
fact that rational Ckristians do not believe ie ig 
doctrines of the trinity, satisfaction, and total is 
pravity. They are not Calvinists, there S 
they are worshippers of a false God, and “7 
ters! Who can avoid pitying the man, that™! 
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will perseveringly hold them up through eight 
octavo Pages, and ring the changes upon them, 
and even make show of an argument to support 
the inference. I beg you to observe the argu- 
ment. Our fathers worshipped the true God— 
but they were Calvinists—Unitarians are not 
Calvinists—therefore they do not worship the 
true God ! They refuse to believe the five points, 
therefore “ they REFUSE to worship” “a God of 
infinite moral excellence.” Now I humbly con- 
ceive that this is not argument or proof, and that 
it very poorly justifies the attempt to injure the 
Christian ‘ standing ana influence of those who 
dissent from Mr. ‘Torrey. 

To state his opinions on important doctrines, 
to argue for them, and to show reasons against 
opposite opinions, is every man’s right and duty. 
Let every minister that will, preach and publish 
in his way. But let him remember the solemn 
responsibility under which he does it, and * put 
away all bitterness and clamour and wrath and 
evil speaking, with all malice.” No zeal for 
the truth can justify an effort to deprive any 
man of his good name, much less to render a 
whole class of Christians odious. 

And yet itis remarkably characteristic of the 

present opposition to Unitarians, that more pains 
js taken to decry their piety, and make them re- 
garded as irreligious men, than to refute their 
opinions. Of all the sermons that are preached 
and books published on this topic—and they are 
as the stars for multitude—by far the larger part 
consist of denunciations against us as enemtes to 
the gospel and disguised infidels, than of any argu- 
ment on the points in dispute. Our churches are 
called ‘Synagogues of Satan,” and “ altars to 
false Gods ;” our doctrines “too coarse and 
abominable for hell itself;’? and the people are 
warned neither to hear us preach, nor to read 
our books. What is the cause of this outcry and 
alarm? Why is it that Christians are thus eager 
to shut the door of free inquiry, and bring back 
the Popish doctrine, that they have * already ai- 
tained, and are already perfect?” Why are the 
orthodox so arrawp of the examination of their 
system, that they think it necessary to blacken 
the reputation of all those that oppose it? And 
what are we to think of a system which is to be 
sustained by forbidding men to inquire and 
“prove all things,” and by siandering those who 
differ ? 

Mr. Torrey’s sermon is not so outrageous as 
some, but in its design itis the same, and as far 
as its influence goes its effects will be the same. 
But we trust that an opposite effect will be ex- 
cited by it also, and the sober piety and sound 
sense of our fellow citizens w.il display itself 
more and more in opposition to this systematic 
course of denunciation and evi! speakiug. We 
trust and hope for the credit of ihe church and 
the cause of a meek and lowly Saviour, that the 
virtues of meekness and forbearance, candor and 
fairness, will come into more repute; and that 
disciples will not wholly forget, that “if any 
man seem to be religious and bridleth not his 
tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” : 

I should not do justice to this preacher if I 
did not give your readers his prophecy,which is, 
that “unless the advocates of false reiigion be- 
come converted to the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
&e. &c. &c. unless Unitarianism be put down, 
“the morals of the people will advance to the 
lowest stages of depravity, our churches will 
follow the destiny of the churches of Asia, the 
walls of our Zion will be demolished, and pre- 
cious and immortal souls, purchased by the ago- 
nies of a dying Saviour, will be drowned in ever- 
lasting perdition !” It is very easy to predict, 
and to frighten the weak with predictions. So- 
ber people will only wonder and smile, and 
say that he might have spared himself the trou- 
ble ofsaying, that he prophecied “ without pro- 
phetical illumination.” 

JOHN ROBINSON. 
_—_—_—> + oo 


CONGREGATIONALISM. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register. 


Sir,—I was much gratified by the remarks of 
A a, with reference to the ordi- 
nation of Mr. May, in your number for March 22 ; 
hot that | think him perfectly correct with re- 
gard to “ Congregational rule and usage, but 
because it discovers a becoming interest in the 
tubject, which appearsto have been hithertu 
too much neglected. It certainly is time that 
Congregationalists generally were more agreed 
as to its constituent principles, or in other 
words what Congregationalism is. There are 
multitudes, who manifest a determination to con- 
tract it within such limits as would entirely 
change its character, and make it what it never 
was originally intended to be, and indeed what 
it never can be, in consistence with the degree 
of religious freedom, that now prevails and is 
evidently gaining ground in our country ; with 
the principles of our free government, or with 
the evident meaning of the New Testament. 
On the other hand, many seem to think it like 
primeval chaos, “ without form and void,” with- 
out system, subject to almost any rule, or no 
rule, as circumstances may require. 
Congregationalism, it jis true, is, and always 
has been, a liberal, a very liberal form of church 
government. Independency is one of its most 
Prominent features, and an insusceptibility, if | 
may use the term, of being very strictly defined, 
or rather a want of uniformity in many particu- 
lars, is its chief excellence. Yet it has some 
ane form, some principles universally al- 
owed. Among these is the one mentioned by 
your correspondent in what he says of the sec- 
ond irregularity on which he animadverts ; “ That 
all ecclesiastical authority emanates from the 
brethren”—that is, the acting members of indi- 
Vidual churches. Consequently, “no person, 
\. rgyman or layman, is rightly a member of a 
rs tara council except he be deputed to 
ce by some church.” This surely eve- 
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cy consistent congregationalist will allow asa 
“fundamental principle.” Let us, then, by all 
means, act Consistently, and never suffer it to be 
violated. 

With regard to the first irregularity noticed 
by your correspondent, | do not so fully coincide 
with him. 1 acknowledge there seems to be an 
impropriety in announcing beforehand in the 
public papers, by whom particular parts of an 
ordination service are to be performed ; and for 
many reasons, I most cordially hope it will not 
be repeated. It is also a mark of respect prop- 
er to be shown to ordaining councils to allow 
them as a general rule to assign the parts, the 
sermon excepted, to individuals of their own 
body. And 1 will not, at present, undertake to 
say that this should not be strictly the right of 
councils. It is to be considered, however, that 
an ordaining council is but the organ of the 
church that convenes it; and that its doings are 
binding not on any principle of authority in its 
members ; but of courtesy in the church or con- 
gregation. Itis also to be considered that our 
congregational churches are stubborn things to 
manage when matters of right are at stake. And 
possibly it might be contended that strictly speak- 
ing. the right of the brethren to control the as- 
signment of parts is implied in the principle al- 
ready established, that “all ecclesiastical authori- 
ty emanates from them;” or at least in the lib- 
erty which each congregation possesses of choos- 
ing its own minister. 

But certainly there ought to be concert; there 
ought to be, and there generally is, harmony, 
and a spirit of mutual accommodation between 


‘covucis and the parties at whose instance they 


are convened: and it is hardly consistent with 
the liberal spirit of congregationalism for either 
to claim an exclusive right in the case. And 
were L the candidate to be ordained, and should 
the council insist on any arrangement of parts 
‘nN opposition to the known wishes of my con- 
vregation and myself, most assuredly I would, at 
all events, save them the trouble of my ordina- 
tion. 

As to the question of “Congregational rule 
and usage,” it isnot anew thing for the parts 
of ordination service, the prayers and the charge 
at least, to be appointed by the brethren. We 
learn from Dr. Mather’s “ Ratio Discipline,” 
printed about a century ago, that “* The breth- 
ren use to make choice of some neighbouring 
pastors, among those whom they have sent unto, 
to perform the imposition of hands in the de- 
signed ordination, and one among them to make 
the prayers, and give the charges in that action; 
unto which one, at least, they privately some 
days aforehand, signify what they have thus 
voted, that so he may prepare to answer their 
expectations. And in all those points they have 
a private conterence and concurrence with the 
person that is to be ordained. Sometimes the 
church leaves it unto the ministers of the coun- 
cil, at their coming together on this occasion, to 
determine who of their number shall take part 
in the imposition of hands at the ordination.” 

The tender of the fellowship of the churches 
seems naturally to belong to the representatives 
of the churches convened for ordination. But 
as I have extended my remarks much beyond 
my intentions, and as my object is rather to elicit 
than communicate light and truth, I will, for the 
present, leave this subject to those who have 
more leisure and ability for conducting the dis- 
cussion. GAMALIEL. 

— i 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Monday last being the day appointed by the 
constitution for the election of state officers, the 
inhabitants met in their respective towns and 
gave in their votes for Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Counsellors and Senators. In this 
town the meeting was opened at 9 o’clock, and 
the poll was closed at 2 o’clock. The number 
of votes given in for Governor was : for his ex- 
cellency John Brooks 3114—for Hon. William 
Eustis 1421. For Lieutenant Governor, his Hon. 
Wm. Phillips had 3115, and Hon. Levi Lincoln 
1425. 

The Senators elected were Hon. John Phil- 
lips—Hon. Thomas H. Perkins—Hon. Lemuel 
Shaw—and Hon. Joseph Tilden. There re- 
mains two vacancies, which, according to the 
constitution are to be filled by the convention 
of the Senate and house of Representatives at 
their next session. 


Returns of votes have been received from 126 towns. 
The amount of votes given in these towns is 28,588. 


1822. 1891. 
For Gov. Brooks, 16,031 16,066 
For Hon. Wm. Eustis, 12,457 11,581 





At a meeting of the Inhabitants of this town on the 
28th ult. an interesting Report of the Committee on the 
subject of Pauperism anda House of Industry, was 
read and accepted, and the sum of 15,000 dollars was 
voted towards completing the House of Industry now 
erecting at South Boston. 


The U. S&S. frigate Macedonian, of 36 guns, sailed 
from this port on Tuesdey morning, on a cruise. 





The question whether the Inperenpence of the 
Soath American Governments shall be acknowl- 
edged by the United States, was decided by the 
House of Representatives in Congress on Thurs- 
day the 28th ult. with great unanimity, 159 
voting for, and 1 against the measure. A vote 
then passed appropriating $100,000 for the sup- 
port of ministers to these governments. If the 
Senate should concur with the doings of the 
house on this subject, it is expected that the 


President will immediately send Ministers to the 


governments of Mexico, Colombia, Buenos 
Ayres, Chili and Peru. 





It appears by a late report of the School Com- 
mittee of the town of Portsmouth N. H, that the 
number of schools that are kept through the 
year, is etght ; and that besides these there are 
eighteen public schools instructed by females, dur- 
ing a part of the year. The whole number of 
scholars that attend the first mentioned schools, 
is 775. The highest number atallthe public 
schools, is 1468. 

The committee mention some circumstances 
which evidence a great improvement in the 
state of their schools, within three years past. 
They, however, speak of some important defi- 
ciencies still to be remedied, and strongly recom- 
mend to the attention of the town, the Lancaste- 
rian system of instruction, as more economical 
and more successful. As an evidence that this 
system is better adapted to excite in the scholars 
an interest in their studies, and hence to give 
greater certainty of punctual attendance and ad- 
vancement in study, the committee state that the 
difference between the whole number and the 
daily average number of scholars that attend the 
other schools, is nearly 1-4th, while the differ- 
ence between the whole and daily average num- 
ber in attendance at the Lancasterian schools is 
not 1-8th. 

It is estimated that the whole number of chil- 
dren in that town between the ages of 3 and 14 
is 1890, and that of this number there are up- 
wards of 300, who, through negligence of par- 
ents or other causes, grow up entirely destitute 
of any instruction whatever. This is certainly an 
alarming fact, and we are happy to perceive 
that it has engaged the particular attention of 
the committee,—and that they are intent on as- 
certaining its causes and applying a remedy. 

Whether there is in other large towns a simi- 
lar neligence in parents in availing themselves 
of the advantages of education provided for their 
children, we have no means of ascertaining. 
We apprehend, however, that if examination 
were made, it would be found, that in most of 
our large towns there is a deficiency in this re- 
spect that loudly calls for the active interposi- 
tion of the patriotic and benevolent. 

While on this subject, we are tempted to haz- 
ard the suggestion, that much good might result 
from associations of active and benevolent indi- 
viduals, who should each make it his duty to 
visit some specified section of the town, to ascer- 
tain the particular instances of ‘this neglect, and 
to encourage, persuade, and assist parents to 
avail themselves of the great advantages that are 
offered of giving their children a respectable 
education. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Ma- 
rine Society of the city and state of New- 
York was holden at New-York on 
the evening of Feb. 14th. This institution was 
incorporated in the vear 1770, and was intended 
solely to relieve the wants of the suffering wid- 
ows and fatherless children of the deceased 
members In 1796, the amount that had been ex- 
pended in donations, in previous years, was 
$14,185. Since that time till 1821, the amount 
distributed was $63,143. In addition to this, 
$4,685 was disbursed, between the years 1808 | 
and 1812, for the education of children of deceas- 
ed members. The funds cf the society amount 
to a little more than $30,000, which is well se- 
cured by mortgages. During the last year, the 
managers report that by aid of the funds of the 
society, they had been able to afford assistance 
to seventy indigent widows of deceased mem- 
bers, many of whom have young and helpless 
children, and who must have otherwise suffered 
great privation and distress. 


On Wednesday, the 27th ult. the Rev. Benner 
Ty.er, was inducted into the office of President 
of Dartmouth College. The ceremony of in- 
duction was performed by Judge Paine, of Wil- 
liamstown, Vt. President Tyler has been elect- 
ed a Trustee in place of Rev. D. M’Farland, re- 
signed. ‘The College has received, by the will 
of the late Thomas W. Thompson, of Concord, 
a legacy in productive real estate, estimated at 
four thousand dollars. 


The trustees of Bowdoin College at Bruns- 
wick, Me. have voted to erect immediately an- 
other college building in the place of the one 
lately destroyed by fire. The subscriptions ob- 
tained towards repairing their late loss are said 
to amount to nearly eight thousand dollars. Of 
this sum, 3200 were obtained in this town. 


The Hon. Ezexire, WaiTman, Samvet E. Smita, 
and Davip Peruam Esqrs. have been lately appointed 


Justices of the Circuit Court of Common Pleas for the 
State of Maine. 


A frigate of the first class, called the Potomac, 
was launched from the Navy Yard at Washing- 





A proposal has been made in New York, to build a 
free Episcopal church. 


It is stated on grounds entitled to confidence, that a 
number of the pirates concerned ina late robbery ot two 


of our vessels, are the identical crew, pardoned some 
time since at New-Orleans. 


*+ It is not a matter of any surprise,’ says the Daily 
Advertiser, ‘* that these men are again found in an“oc- 
cupation, in which their own experience has shown 
there is so little hazard. The chance of being arrested 
and brought to trial is but a slight one, the chance of 
conviction is still more remote, and if convicted a se- 
cond time, they may with some justice rely on the 
mercy of the Executive to restore them a third time to 
their gainful pursuits. It is not by punishing one pi- 
rate in twenty of those who are convicted, that this 
crime is to be exterminated from the earth.” 





It is said that a valuable lead mine has been discoy- 
ered in Alabama. 


FOREIGN. 





By the arrival at this port, on Wednesday evening, 
of the ship Triton, Capt. Bussey, 49 days from Liver- 
pool, papers irom that place to the 12th, and from Lon- 
don to the 1Ith of February have been received. The 
expectations of a war between Russia and Turkey 
have considetably subsided. The commerce and man- 
ufactures of Great Britain are represented as in a flour- 
ishing state. The agricultural interest, however, is 
suffering great depressions. 


By documents lately received at Philadelphia 
from Mexico, it is stated that a republican gov- 
ernment had been established at Guatimala, un- 
der the authority of Gen. Victoria, who has for 
several years been a distinguished leader in the 
revolution of Mexico. The country called by 
the aboriginals Quathemallan, or Guatimala, is 
represented as being between 7 deg. 32 min. and 
21 deg. 37 min. North latitude, and 98 deg. 7 
min. and 82 deg. 24 min. West longitude. in 
breadth varying from 500 to 420 miles, and _ its 
length from north-west to south-east about 1100 
miles, containing about 462,000 square miles. 


The Captain General of Cuba has issued a 
very strict order for the suppression of piracies 
ccmmitted on the coast of that island. The order 
is to be in force from the day of its date, which 
is March 18. 





INSTALLATION. 
On the 13th of March the Rev. Hutchins Taylor was 
installed Pastor of the first Presbyterian Church and 
Congregation in the village of Salina, N. Y. by the 
Presbytery of Onondaga. 





MARRIED, 


In this town, Mr. Loami Pierce, of Weston, to Miss 
Jane Powers, of Peterboro’, N. H.—Mr, Frederick 
Hard to Miss Lucinda Black.—Mr. William L. Lewis, 
to Miss Harriet M. Penniman. 

In Medfield, Phineas Ellis, Esq. of Walpole, to Miss 
Almira Gay. 

In Ea # Bridgewater, Major Cushing Mitchell to Miss 
Susanna T’. Pratt. 

In Worcester, Mass. John Davis, Fsq. to Miss Eliza 
Bancroft, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bancroft. 


DIED, 


In this town, Mrs. Deborah Driscoll, aged 74.—Mrs. 
Hannah Hill, widow of the late Mr. William Hill, 60. 
—Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Robert Gillespie, 48.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ward, 66.—Mary sg og Spring, 5, 
eldest daughter of Marshall B. Spring, Esq.—Miss Eli- 
za Chapman, 13. 

In Charlestown, Col. Nathaniel Prentiss Watson, 
aged 58, formerly of Cambridge. 

In Framingham, Sarah Stone, aged 2. 

In Sherburne, Mr. George Barber, aged 61. 

In Gloucester, Mr. Josiah Choate, aged 75. 

In Amesbury, Mr. Enoch Webster, aged 57. 

In Worcester, Mr. Daniel Denny, after a very short 
illness, aged 63. 

At Easton, Mrs. Thankful Brett, upwards of ninety, 
widow of the Rev. Silas Brett, formerly minister of 
Freetown. 

ETT SPEEA I 




















Gospel Advocate. 


UST published by Josepn W. Incrauam, Frank- 
lin Avenue, Court-Street, the Gospel Advocate for 
April, 1822. 


—CONTENTS.—— 


Theological.—On the management of Sunday Schools. 
—An earnest persuasion to the frequent receiving of 
the Holy Communion, supposed to have been written 
by the late bishop Seabury.—Sermon, No. XII]. On 
Psalm cxly. 2; . Objections to the daily public worship 
of God considered.—Review of Watson's observations 
on * Southey’s life of Wesley.”—Poetry. Extract 
from the Messiah, translated from the original German 
of Klopstock (continued from p. 99.) 

Religious Intelligence.—Domestic, Confirmations, 
and Missionary meetings at Boston. General Mission- 
ary society. — New-York, 35th annual Convention (con- 
tinued from p. 102.)—Theological Seminary.—Fast 
day in Easter week.—South Carolina. Annual meet- 
ing of the Convention.—Recommendation of the Gos- 
pel Advocate.—North American Indians.—Missionary 
stations at Elliot and Brainerd.—Foreign. Bombay ; 
Death of Mr. Newell. 


TRACTS. 


UST published at the Curist1an RecisTER Office, 
No. 47, Marlboro’-street, ‘* Testimonies of Dr. 
Watts in favour of Christian Charity and Religious 
Inquiry.” Price 25 cts. per dozen, 2 dollars per hun- 
dred. 

Also just published and for sale as above, “* Objec- 
tions to Unitarian Christianity considered.” Three 
thousand copies of this popular little tract, were some- 
time since published at this office, and were all sold in 
the course of a few weeks. The exceeding cheapness 
of that edition arose from the circumstance that it was 
printed with the same type, without alteration, with 
which the article was inserted in the Christian Regis- 
ter. The present edition is offered for two dollars per 
hundred. Fer s.naller quantities than a hundred, the 
price will be increased. To tract societies who pur- 
chase a thousand, or any number over five hundred, a 











ton on the morning of Saturday the 23d ult. 





discount of ten per cent will be made from the hundred 
price. 
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POETRY. 








The poem which we are about to transscribe, 
is on a subject often treated ; and no wonder ;— 
it would be hard ‘to find another, which embra- 
ces so many of the elements of poetic feeling ; So 
soothing a mixture of pleasant melancholy and 
pensive hope; such an assemblage of the ideas 
of tender beauty, of artless playfulness, of Spot- 
less purity, of transient, yet imperishable bright- 
ness, of affections wounded, but not in bitterness, 
of sorrows gently subdued, of eternal happiness. 
We know so little of the heart of man, that 
when we stand by the grave of him whom we 
deem most excellent, the thought of death will 
be mingled with some awe and uncertainty ; but 
the gracious promise of scripture leaves no 
doubt as to the blessedness of departed infants ; 
and when we think what they now are and what 
they might have been ; what they now enjoy, 
and what they might have suffered ; what they 
have now gained, and what they might have 
lost ; we may, indeed, learn to follow them ; but 
we must be selfish indeed, to wish them again 
constrained to dwell in these tenements of pain 
and sorrow. 
lows, embodies these thoughts and eelings, but 
in a more beautiful order and language. 

Lond. Qr. Review. 


No bitter tears for thee be shed, 

Blossom of being ! seen and gone! 

With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
O blest departed one! 

Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 

Blushed into dawn and passed away. 


Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form! 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower 

That never felt a storm! 
The sun-beam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 


Thou wast so like a form of light, 

That heaven benignly called thee henee, 

Ere yet the world could breathe or blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence ; 

And then that brighter home to bless 

Art passed with all thy loveliness. 


O hadst thon still on earth remained, 

Vision of beauty, fair as brief, 

How soon thy brightness had been stain’d 
With passion, or with grief ! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise 

To dim thy glory in the skies. 


We rear no marble o'er thy tomb 
No sculptur’d image there shall mourn, 
Ah! fitter for the vernal bloom 

Such dwellings to adom : 
Fragrance and flowers and dews must be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 


Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine 
Adorned with nature’s brightest wreath, 
Each glowing season shall combine 

Its incense there to breathe ; 
And oft upon the midnight air 
Shall viewless harps be murmuring there. 


And oh! sometimes in visions blest, 

Sweet spirit visit our repose, 

And bear from thine own world of rest, 
Some balm for human woes; | 

What form more lovely could be given 

Than thine, to messenger of heaven. 





RELIGION, 
Oh ! wide they wander from the path of truth, 
Who paint religion with a brow of gloom ; 
Her step is buoyant with unfading youth 
Her features radiant with immortal Modi, 
In life’s gay morning, when the crimson tide 
Of pleasure dances through each burning yein - 


She leads with guardian care, her charge aside 
From the broad passage to undying pain. 

And when the fleeting joys of time are past, 
And dark despondence on the spirit preys, 

She bids with holy hope, the suff rer cast 

To brighter regions his confiding gaze. 

From rulgar joys, from low de basing cares, 
*Tis hers alone the sinking | 


soul to save, 
For her its sweetes* 


smile creation wears, 


For her no horrors has the va wning grave 
No, sho i ne i i 
. uld this scene in head] ng ruin close, 
Fach shattered planet from iis orhit move ; 


C , 
She would not tremble, for full wéll she knows 
The arm is near her of unzounpE 


a 


D LOVE. 








MISCELLANY. 


EXTRACTS FROM Lacon, 


By the Rev. C. C. Colton, ( 


Sec. 270.—Agriculture is the most certain 
source of strength, and wealth. and independence. 
Commerce flourishes by circumstance: precari- 
ous, contingent, transitory, almost as liable to 
change as the winds and waves that watt it to 
our shores. She ma~ well be termed the voung- 
er sister, for in all emergencies she looks to Ag- 
riculture both for defence and supply. The 
earth, indeed, is doubly grateful, inasmuch as 
she not only repays forty fold to the cultivator, 
but reciprocally improves its improver, reward- 
ing him with strength and health and vigour— 
Agriculture, therefore, is the true oficina mili- 
twa ; and in her brave and hardy peasantry, che 
offers a legitimate and trusty sword to those ru- 
lers who duly appreciate her value, and court 
her alliance. It is however more easy to con- 
vert husbandinen into excellent soldiers, than to 
imitate Romulus, who could at will re-convert 
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them again. He first moulded those materials 
that conquered the world—a peasantry victori- 
ous in war; laborious in peace; despisers of 
sloth ; prepared to reap the bloodless harvest of 
the sickle,after having secured that of the sword. 
The only employments, says Dion, that Romu- 
lus left to freemen, were agriculture and war- 
fare; for he observed that men so employed, are 
more temperate, less entangled in the pursuits of 
forbidden love, and subject to that kind of avar- 
ice only which leads them not to injure one anoth- 
er but to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the enemy. But finding that each of these o¢- 
cupations, separate from the other, is imperfect, 
and produces murmurs ; instead of appointing 
one part of the men to till the earth, and the 
other to lay waste the enemy’s country accor- 
ding to the institution of the Lacedemonians, he 
ordered the same persons to exercise the em- 
ployments both of husbandmen and of soldiers ; 
and accustomed them in time of peace to live in 
the country, and cultivate the land, except when 
it was necessary for them tocome to market, 


| upon which occasions they were to meet in the 


city for traffic; and to that end he appointed a 
market to be held every ninthday. And in time 
of war he taught them the duty of soldiers, and 
not to yield to any other in the fatigues or ad- 
vantages that attend it. 

Sec. 352.—The art of destruction seems to 
have proceeded geometrically, while the art of 
preservation cannot be said to have advanced 
even ina plain arithmetical progression; for 
there are but two specifics known, which will in- 
fallibly cure their two respective diseases. But 
the modes ef destroying life have increased so 
rapidly that conquerors have not now to consid- 
er how to murder men, but out of the number- 
less methods invented, are only puzzled which 
to choose. If any nation should hereafter dis- 
covera new mode of more inevitable and uni- 
versal destruction to its enemies than is yet known 
(and some late experiments in chemistry have 
made this supposition far from improbable,) it 
would in that case become absolutely necessary 
for all neighbouring nations, to attempt a similar 
discovery; or that nation which continued :n 
sole possession of so tremendous a secret, would, 
like the serpent of Aaron, swailow upall neigh- 
bouring nations, and ultimately subjugate the 
world. Let sucha secret be once known by 
any particular nation, and by the awaketed ac- 
tivity of all neighbouring states, by every possi- 
bie effort of vigilant and sleepless espionage. 
and by the immense rewards propesed for infor- 
mation, mankind would soon perceive which of 
the two arts government considered of the great- 
est consequence—the art of preservation, or that 
of destruction. If, indeed, any new and saluta- 
ry mode of preserving life were discovered, such 
a discovery would not awaken the jealousy, nor 
become in any degree such a stimulus to the in- 
ventive faculties of other nations, as the art of 
destruction; princes and potentates would look 
on with indifference, and the progress of such 
discoveries has always been slow, and their salu- 
tary consequences remote and precarious. Inoc- 
ulation was practised in Turkey long before it 
was known in Europe ; and vaccination has, at 
this moment, many prejudices to contend with. 
The Chinese who aspire to be thought an ep- 
lightened nation, to this day are ignorant of the 
circulation of the blood ; and even in England 
the man who made that noble discovery lost al} 
his practice in consequence of his ingenuity : 
and Hume informs us that no physician in the 
United Kingdoms who had attained the age of 
forty, ever submitted to become a convert to 
Harvey’s theory, but went on preferring mump- 
simus to sumpsimus to the day of his death. So 
true is that line of the satirist, “.4 fool at forty, 
is a fool wndeed!”? and we may. add also on this 
occasion another line from another satirist : 


** Durum est, 
* Que Juvenes didicere, senes perdenda futeri.” 


THE BIBLE. 

As a few degrees of latitude make a virtue of 
a crime, so do a few centuries make a merit (as 
in the case of the distribution of bibles) of what 
was formerly subject to punishment. In the 
time of Henry VIII. the Bible was absolutely for- 
bidden to be read or expounded in our churches; 
but the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker in the 
House of Commons, Captains of the Wars, Justi- 
ces of the Peace, and Recorders of the Cities, 


i might quote passages to enforce their harangues, 


as had been accustomed. A Nobleman-‘or Géntle- 
man might read it in his house, orehards, or gar- 
dens, yet quietly, and without desturbance of good 
order. A merchant might also read it to himself 
privately ; but women, artificers, apprentices, 
journeymen, servingmen, hushandmen, and labor- 


,ers were to be punished with one month’s im- 


prisonment as often as they were detected in read- 
ing the Bible, either privately or openly. “.Veth- 
ing shall be taught or maintained contrary to the 
32, Hen. VIIl.c. 39. Such, 
however, was the privilege of Peerage, that La- 
dies of quality might read “ to themselves alone,” 
and not to others, “ any chapter in the old or 
New Testament.” 





Extract from Professor Silliman’s teur to Quebec. 

“We are much impressed in Canada, with the 
devout appearance of the Catholics in their re- 
ligious assemblies, and cannot but think, that, in 
this respect, they have the advantage, not only 
of most of the protestant congregations, in which 
we have been present during our journey, but 
also of the greater part of those, with which we 
bave been, elsewhere, conversant, in Protesiant 
countries. 

“ The Canadian Catholic seems, at least, to be 
devout, while, in our Protestant assemblies, how 
often do we see. if not levity, at least vacancy. 
languor, and apathy, and how few appear to be 


really in earnest! If we say that the Catholic 
is so in appearance only, he may reply, witha 
force which it will not be easy to obviate, that 
there is no reason whatever to infer the reality, 
where there is not so much as the external deco- 
rum of worship.” 





The mahogany tree in St. Domingo is tall, 
straight and beautiful, with red flowers, and oval 
lemon sized truit. When this tree grows ona 
barren soil, the grain of this wood is beautifully 
variegated—upon rich ground it is pale, open. 
and of litthe value. ‘The machineal tree also 


grows on this island ; and its wood furnishes | 


slabs for furniture, interspersed with beautiful 
green and yellow veins like marble; but the 
dust of this wood is of so acrid and poisonous a 
nature that the carpenters are forced to work 
with gauze masks to protect them from its inju- 
rious effects. 
—ve 
AGRICULTURAL. 


Extract from Mr. Parxer’s Communication to the 
Board of Managers of the New-York Agricultural 
Sociely. 


BEETS, CARROTS, AND PARSNIPS. 


My ordinary method of preparing the ground 
for these roots is to spade it in the fall, mix it 
with a liberal supply of manure, and throw it 
into ridges. In the spring, I dig it over, mixing 
a fresh supply of manure of the best and strong- 
est kind. l make my drills, or rather dig the 
ground where the drills are made, very deep, 
being careful to mix manure at the bottom. My 
manner of planting the seed is the same as my 
improved method under the head of peas. 

All parsnips should be planied as seon as pos- 
sible aiter the ground is tree trom frosts. Also 
beets and carrots for summeruse. But those de- 
signed for winter should be planted about the 
middle of June. These do not attain their full 
growth, and are more delicate than those plant- 
ed early. Reference is had, as to the time of 
planting, only to those raised for the table. 'The 
first of May is a proper time to sow for stock.— 
I plant two rows of carrots, or parsnips, about 
eight inches apart, I then leave a space of about 
fifteen inches; then two rows more, and so on, 
leaving a wide space afier every two rows. | 
plant my beets in single rows, leaving a wide 
space between each. These roots, particularly 
the beet, occupy considerable space, and to gain 
it must by their growth remove the earth from 
the place they occupy, thereby condensing it 
and making it very hard. 

To loosen the earth and give room for the 
spread of the reots, I dig up the broad spaces, 
keeping the blade of my spade, unless a very 
narrow one, parallel with the drill, that it may 
not injure the small side roots. 


From the New-York Evening Journal and Patron 
of Industry. 


WHITE-WASHING FRUIT TREES. 

This practice, which contributes so essential- 
ly to the rapid growth and health of fruit trees, 
is too littie known among our farmers. If, on 
setting ont a young orchard of 20v apple trees, 
one half of them be wintewasked every spring, 
in the month of Ayr, those that are thus treat- 
ed will be in a fine bearing condition two or 
three years sooner than the rest of the orchard ; 
and will. in the course of four years, be at ieast 
twice as large and much more thrifty: the bark 
or epidermis, w./l retain the fine smooth appear- 
ance of a young nursery tree; and furnish no re- 
treats for caterpillars or other destructive in- 
sects. I have witnessed the success of this ex- 
periment on several orchards, within the last 
fourteen years; and | have no hesitation tn say- 
ng. that it not only contributes greatly to the 
erowth of the tree, but that the quantity and 
pertection of the fruit is much improved. 

The coat of lime or whitewash, put on the 
trunk of the tree, should be about the same with 
that of the common coat of whitewash; no salt 
should be used. 

The astonishing effect of treating trees in this 
way, will not be surprising to those who are ac- 
quainted with the rationale of its operation.— 
Carbon is the principal constituent of wood, and 
is essential to the growth of the tree. The car- 
bonic acid of the atmosphere combines with the 
quick lime of the whitewash and torms the car- 
bonate of lime, and is brought in contact with 
the bark of the tree, by which it is decomposed; 
the carbon furnishes food for the tree, while the 
oxigen of the carbonic acid is set at liberty in 
the gaseous form. 

As soon as the carbonate of lime is, by this 
process, decomposed,a fresh dose of carbonic 
acid combines with the lime, and the carbonate 
of lime is regenerated; and this acts as a con- 
stant conducting medium for the supply of car- 
bon to the tree. J.B. Q. 


THE ADMINISTRATORS ON THE ESTATE OF 


EDWARD COTTON, 
OFFER FOR SALE, AT 
No. 47, MARLBORO’-ST. CORNER OF FRANKLIN-ST. 
GENERAL Assortment of BOOKS in the various 











branches of Literature. and a great variety of Sta- | 


tionary and Fancy Articles ; including Writing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Quills, Inkstands, Rodgers’ and others’ 
best Pen, Pocket, and Desk Knives, Globes, Mathe- 
matical Instruments, Water-colours, Pencils, Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Pocket-Books, Thread-Cases, and 
Purses, Gold Borders, Visiting Cards, Durable Ink, and 
every article in the Stationary Line, of the best quality 
and at reduced prices. Country TRADERS, and those 
who wish to obtain supplies for Schools, Academies, 
or Libraries, will find it to their advantage to call. 
Nov. 16. 








Apprentice Wanted. 
N active and intelligent boy is wanted as an Ap- 
prentice to the Printing business. Apply at this 
Office. Marca 22. 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 


iF the press, and will shortly be published 
Epition of * A Collection of PSALMS 2820, = 
for Social and Private W orship.” _ LYM, "4 

It will be printed on STEREOTYPE plat F 
from an entirely new type of the size of the fin, fora 
An INDEX of first lines will be added. tito, : 

Societies will be supplied with the above 
18mo. on paper of a fair quality, at 25 cents i 
sheets, or at 40 cents, well bound in sheep and let . 
or in 12mo. at 37 1-2 cents in sheets, and 56 etter 
in sheep, lettered, &c. . M 


Extract from the notice of this woik in the 
Disciple, No. 13.—** We consider it as the best "tig 
tion, upon the whole, of which we have alle, 
| ledge, and thin it exccedingly desirable that it 
| be introduced to the worship of our chy ; 
town and vicinity.”” After some remarks 
knap’s Collection, the editors observe, Weh 
those who fee] an interest in this most delightty & 
of religious service, will be led to think of the pe 
ency of a change: and now that they havea “4 
precisely the character they could desire, wil] hot a 
tate to adopt it.” be 


Ceuy, 


GATE SEER a4 














Extracts from the Unitarian Miscellany, No.8 fy f 
August, 1821.—“*Few scenes of life, few 4 
mind or of character, can be imagined for whic, ‘¢ 
not be found in this selection an appropriate hat a 
Instead of a body of systematic and sectarian avin . 
the compiler has given us the divinity of the scrim.’ 
with a comprehensive and admirable system ae 
moral and religious duties.” ‘* The great Variety 
sourcesirom which he has drawn, affords sufficient fe 
timonythat he was not confined in his researches. a , 
from the specimens we have had occasion particu . 
to examine, we have no doubts, that from ajj 
sources he has been judicious and discriminating in, i 
selections. In the collection are contained more , 
one hundred hymns, which have never before beep ry 
published in any collection in this country.” “Ong 
whole, we consider the collection as POSSESSing jp 5 y 
very high degree every essential qualification foraga 
of this kind. There isno reason to ask whetherahy 
ter one cannot be made. This is good enough, i 
Unitarian Societies, especially, which have not y 
agreed in adopting a book in accordance with thee 
| religions « pinions and feelings, may now be supplie 
with ont admirably svited to their wants.” 

Extracts fron. the Review of the work in the Chrisig 
Disciple, Vol. II, Art. X.—* Nor do we know gy | 
Hymn Book, which we think better adapted tog 
the ends of worship. It contains a convenient num |” 
of pieees, selected very judiciously from a great vary | 
ofauthors. It embraces a large circle of subjects, aj ~ 
thus scems to furnish something appropriate to all fy 
feclings and tonics which belong to religious semig ~ 
The whole style ofits poetry is pure and elevated’ — 
lt is pure not only in its style and strain of felipe | 
ctrine. There is not a vestige of sectariang, — 


tals ee * 


pet 


x 


ae 


but in de 

in it.*” 
See also some remarks lately published in the Sig 

Gazette, under the head of ** Sacred Poetry.” 


Address Messrs. Commines & HiLviarp, Boston, ¢ 
E. Briss and E. Warts, New-York. ‘| 
March 1. : 





ANOTHER NEW HYMN BOOK. 


ATELY published, and for sale at 6 dolls. peri 
and 46 dolls. per hundred, “A Selection of Hyms — 
and Psalms, for social and private worship.” 4 @ 


The following favorable notice is from a reviewd 
this work in the Christian Disciple, Vol. iii. Artix, 

“It favours no party views in religion, is free froma © 
narrowness and extravagance, and the style of its poe | 
try is chaste and dignified. ‘The pieces are wel] select 
ed, in suitable variety, from the best authority, anda 
ranged with great judgment and care. They area | 
number about three hundred and thirty-two ; and yet 
is believed, these will be found adequate to the wath 
of any assembly of Christian worshippers. They a 
divided into four parts: the first, containing the 7 
which are for the introduction of public worship; ® —_ 
second these of general prayer and praise ; the thin, — 

such as are adapted to the particular subjects of d& ; 

| courees ; and the fourth, those that are to be used@ | © 
particular occasions: a few others are subjoined i | 7 
the close of public worship. Under the third divisim, 
| which, of course, embraces the greater part of them,t © 
| very exact order is observed; and a running titled | 
the head of each page informs us how far each subpe 
(extends. Thus it requires no previous examination ant 
| study to be able to turn at once to a hymn of whatev  — 
| kind is desired. No one will have to look in yainit | — 
an appropriate cone, and an exceptionable one, we be 
lieve, is scarcely to be found in the book. Thecc®  — 
piler, Mr. Dabney, has had his attention fixed fora } 
great while on this design, which he has accomp 
so well; and if the labour devoted to it shall prove® 
be of pecuniary profit to him, that the religious cu” — 
munity will receive its own better profit we feel quit | — 
confident. His volume is so small and plain, 
the same time of the most perfect neatness, that it my | — 
perhaps find its way where the more expensive colle | — 
tion of New-York could not be introduced withoutél 
ficulty.” 

The above work was printed by Messrs. Flagg’ 
Gould, Andover, to whom all orders may be ad 

March 8. 
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POSTSCRIPT. b 
If the religious Society, as yet unknown, who hat 5 © 
employed Messrs. R. P. & C. Williams to procure@ © ~ 
their examination some copies of the Andover Select® 
of Hymns and Psalms, should conclude to adopt tt 
work in their public worship, they will find it most & 
pedient to make direct application to the publishe™ 
Messrs. Flagg & Gould, Andover. It may be furnished 
at 46 dollars a hundred, neatly bound im sheep, at 
will be transmitted according to order in any q 
The proprietor has been constrained by circumstand™ 
to make such a reduction as is now given of the i 
of the work, as absolutely to preclude the idea of @ 
extra tax for commission. Either he must thereby 
| injured, or the terms of this work be enhanced pir 
portionally. The suggestion, of course, which he bas 
taken this opportunity te make, is prompted by regard 
| to the common interest of himself and those whom this 


notice may concern. 
. ee 








Mr. Worcester’s Discourse. 


UST published by Cummings & Hilliard, m4 
course delivered before the Boston Society of F 
New Jerusalem, by Thomas W oRcESTER. 6 

a“ 


C. & H. have also for sale afew copies of 
Tale of a Box.” | . 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, FOR Lal 
EDITOR. | 
JOHN COTTON, Jr. Printer, 
No. 47, Marlboro’-Sireet, Corner of 
BOSTON. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, # 
Three Dollars payable in six months. 
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FOX’S LE 
THE INFLUENCE OF RELIG 


The influence of religt 
that which makes the 
ance; creeds, and thei 
commonly the intrenchr 
up for her defence ; and 
agency by which those | 
truth elicited and difius 
the church purified and 

He must be a very ¢ 
ancient or modern histo: 
see that religion has, in 
operated with great tc 
man. Not only does it 
ter, by supposing. or cre 
and exciting fears of p 
recompence in futurity ; 
first among the causes 
risen to refinement, kn 
been retained in, or plut 
barbarism ; which has st 
cities of war, or dispose 
arts and joys of peace; | 
them the serpent folds o 
or beamed the heavenl 
been, according to the 
the glory or the ruin of 

There are tour classes 
sort of sway over others 
their conduct, given evic 
ception of the vast influe 
ty, and who have eage! 
chine to effect their pur 
islators, poets, orators, at 

The effects of relig 
chiefly produced by tw 
the mind by the beliei o 
its by its institutions and 
usually employed, alth 
proportions. The relig 
of Hindosian, of Greec 
Mahometan.sm, had mo 
faith: Christianity has o 








‘emony, which indeed it 


all. in Judaism they a 
mony seems to prepond 
ligion of ceremony comp 
In general, we may ol 
ceremony prevail with 
faith with the intelliger 
fixedness and slavery; t 
ty and improvement. 7 
names raise Greece so 
their own, of free spect 
on to glorious truths ané 
the mass of their count 
race. The prayers, five 
quent ceremonies of the 
considerable effect in ke 
al character, and throw 
that of Europe, whos 
might have rivalled. C 
dostan be, by some m 
Christians, and the dist 
their other debasing 
where would be their fe 
to foreigners, and all ¢ 
property and not a peo} 
The religion of ceren 
to a mere machine ; a Pp 
tars, fingering beads, wi 
kneeling to images. ‘1 
ing unfed, wastes and ¢ 
becomes devoid of that « 
Which can only result f 
believing great moral pt 
repose and antiquity, of 
part of a system prepon 
tual. The military fai 
most conspicuous in Ma 
ciated with energy ; an 
ted, as the character ¢ 
feebleness.. The affini 
tions to that class of reli 
favourable operation o 
appears at first inconsist 
igin. The fact is exp! 
their design, which was 
an advanced state of k 
them the keepers of tl 
and the worship of the | 
ofChrist. The ritual w 
the pure religion of the 
ing the Jewish characte 
great advantages wer 
Revelation was securel 
when the world was s¢ 
would have led to its to 
when it was proffered t 
ority of its guardians v 
ity. ; 
‘Religions which lay t 
alone a solid foandatior 
derstanding, are liable 
8 speculation. “Thi 
burdened with rites, bo 
Paganism, till with the 
®ere round of unmear 
frittered away by the x 
metaphysical subtleties. 
pect from the endless q 
occasioned by mysteric 
cial results upon the hi 
rom just reasoping up< 
ciples. 
Although relying pri 
of mind, Christianity i 





